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PROGRESS IN NSASALAND 


by Eirene White, M.P. 


EARLY two years have passed since disturb- 
ances around Cholo brought Nyasaland into 
the news. The subsequent period of quiet may 
have led people to suppose that this was just a 
ripple on the surface due to long-standing dislike 
of the thangata system of holding land, aggravated 
by agitation about Central African Federation. In 
a sense this was true. But no one with even a 
superficial acquaintance with that beautiful country 
can regard the present situation as satisfactory. 
An unwilling partner in Federation, Nyasaland is 
regarded in the Rhodesias very much as a poor 
relation, who may prove awkward when the time 
comes to revise and, as many believe, to scrap the 
federal constitution, replacing the Federation by a 
unified state, with full independence within the 
Commonwealth. It is in this setting that one has 
to judge the progress of Nyasaland. 
Federation has brought financial advantages, but 
Nyasaland Africans rightly feel that unless they 
can soon obtain political safeguards for themselves, 


backed by real power, they will be in a hopeless - 


position if, later on, the protection of the Colonial 
Office is removed. It has already been whittled 
away by Federation. Questions in the House of 
Commons on segregation on railways, for example, 
are now barred, as railways are a federal service. 
If Nyasaland conditions of service, which permit 
Africans to become locomotive drivers, were 
. brought into line with Rhodesian conditions, which 
do not, presumably the Colonial Office would be 
helpless. No questions can be asked about major 
matters, such as hydro-electric schemes, because 
these are federal concerns. Even if a subject 
appears on the concurrent list, as either a federal 
or a territorial responsibility, the benefit of the 


doubt is on the federal side. So that there are 
already many restrictions on the protection 
afforded by the United Kingdom to a country 
which is in a minority in the Federation and at a 
time when the Government of Nyasaland itself is 
still in an early stage of development. 


It is these considerations, of which leading 
Africans, like Mr. Manoah Chirwa, are fully aware, 
which give special significance to the recent dis- 
cussions on territorial government in Nyasaland. 
The Nyasaland African Congress asked for ten 
African unofficial members in Legislative Council 
to balance ten non-African unofficials. They were 
offered five, as against six Europeans and Asians 
combined. The latter were to be selected on a 
common roll, with literacy and property qualifica- 
tions, the Africans being nominated from names 
put forward by the African protectorate and pro- 
vincial Councils. Nominated officials would 
number twelve, giving an official majority of one. 
No proposals were made by the Government to 
meet the African request for representation on the 
Executive Council, which has no African Member 
at present. 


The Government proposals, termed by the 
Governor, Sir Geoffrey Colby, as ‘ evolutionary not 
revolutionary, were tejected by the Africans. 
accepted ‘under protest” by the Europeans, pro- 
vided they were guaranteed a standstill ‘ until at 
least one year after the revision of the federal 
constitution and preferably ten years’ and were 
objected to, though not rejected outright, by the 
Asians on the ground that they disliked a common 
roll of Europeans and Asians, without any reserved 
seats for Asians. 30% 


Even the modest addition of one seat to the 
former three African seats and the substitution of 
an African member for the former European 
missions member, regarded as representing African 
interests, seems to have sent Europeans in Nyasa- 
land and elsewhere in the Federation into a flutter. 
In the Federal Assembly in Salisbury, Mr. J. Dendy 
Young, Confederate Member, commented on the 
emergence of a ‘Gold Coast State’ within the 
Federation. As Mr. Young stands for ‘ apartheid,’ 
one would have supposed that he would welcome 
an eventual African state in such a predominantly 
African country as Nyasaland. Meanwhile, the 
Nyasaland African Congress no doubt pleased its 
followers, but hardly helped the negotiations, by 
reiterating a demand for ‘self-government now’ 
and for the withdrawal of Nyasaland from the 
Federation. 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd, as Colonial Secretary, is left 
to resolve the disagreement as best he may. The 
Africans would probably agree to six-six repre- 
sentation, with an assurance of an _ electoral 
system—Congress has proposed some rough-and- 
ready franchise qualifications which need much 
closer definition—plus some guarantee of Execu- 
tive Council representation. This would be a 
reasonable basis for the present and for some years 
to come, in a country in which African develop- 
ment still has far to go. But no European with any 
sense of political realities can expect Nyasaland 
Africans, under threat of amalgamation in a 
Rhodesia-dominated state, to be satisfied until they 
have majority power, whether they are prepared 
for it or not. That is the crux of the matter and 
that was the basis of much of the objection to 
federation by Socialists and Liberals in the United 
Kingdom, who were not unaware of the financial 
advantages, but foresaw just the sort of political 
difficulties which are now arising and which will 
become more acute as the time for the revision of 
the federal constitution draws near. 

There is, meanwhile, a great need to make 
Nyasaland as economically independent as 
possible, for which development of both human 
and natural resources is required. For a country 
with intelligent people and a distinguished mis- 
sionary history, the standard of education in 
Nyasaland is disappointing. To-day the missions, 
with some exceptions, are clearly not in a position 
to guarantee adequate standards, and the State 
must intervene. Some effort is being made to im- 
prove technical education, but at a pace which 
will take many years to produce marked results. 
There are now fifteen Nyasaland students, men 
and women, in the United Kingdom pursuing 
university or professional training, compared with 
nearly 800 students from the Gold Coast, which 
has a population less than double that of Nyasa- 
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land and has, in addition, a fully-fledged Univer- 
sity College of its own. This is*some measure of 
the distance which separates the two countries. No 
spectacular improvement in education is likely 
until there is a more rapidly expanding economy 
to finance it and to offer openings to educated 
people. 

This brings one naturally to the hope engendered 
by the report to the Federal Government of Sir 
William Halcrow, consulting engineer, on the 
Shire Valley project, issued on March 14. This 
report, based on a survey lasting three years, out- 
lines the aims of the project as follows :— 

‘1. “the construction of an integrated scheme for 
the control of Lake Nyasa and the River Shire, 
the production of hydro-electric power, the 
reclamation and protection of the lower Shire 
marshes between Chikwawa and the Zambesi, 
together with an appropriate system of roads 
and communications; 

“the development of local irrigation chee 

and conservation of existing soils and natural 
hydrological assets; 
“the development of industries which would 
use the natural resources of the area and 
its hydro-electric powe-. (Suitable indus- 
tries would appear to be the production of 
nitrogenous fertilisers to increase the produc- 
tivity of agriculture and thus the general 
standard of living; the production of cotton 
goods from local crops; the production of 
alumina and aluminium from the bauxite on 
Mlanje mountain; the manufacture of paper 
from the reeds in the lower river; jute and 
sugar industries and the production of cement); 
“the raising of the low stamina of the people, 
which hampers any attempt at betterment, 
through a programme of improvement of 
public health and diminution of endemic 
diseases, and the encouragement of the pro- 
duction and use of more protein foods.” ’ 

The total cost of the project is estimated at 
£77,914 million, but the report points out that the 
work can be executed in stages. The first phase 
would consist of those works whose completion 
would result in control over the lower river 
marshes. The whole first phase would cost about 
£23,631 million. Some of the work would fall in 
Portuguese East Africa, the Government of which 
has expressed generally favourable interest. The 
report concludes that * however the finances of the 
project are considered, its implementation would | 
enable Nyasaland to play a very enhanced part in 
the economy of the Federation.’ 


Land is an acute problem only in the over- 
crowded Southern Province. So far the Govern- 
ment has purchased 323,345 acres of the 545,000 
acres of undeveloped private estate land which in 
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AN UNEXPECTED VICTORY 


IHE Labour Front has won the election in 
Singapore. There will probably be a coalition 
government under the leadership of David Mar- 
shall of the Labour Front, which won ten seats, and 
will join hands with the People’s Action Party 
(three seats) and the Alliance Party (UMNO-MCA- 
SMU?) (three seats). The three official members 
of the Assembly—the Chief Secretary, the Financial 
Secretary and the Attorney-General—are constitu- 
tionally bound to support the Government. If all 
four nominated members also support the Labour 
Front, the new Government will have a stable 
majority. 

Under the new Rendel Constitution, 300,000 
electors were registered automatically and 79 can- 
didates of five parties contested the 25 elective 
seats for the new Legislative Assembly of 32 
Members. 53 per cent. of the effective elec- 
torate voted, there being many names of people on 
the lists who had moved. The new electorate, 
increased from 80,000 in the previous election, 
embraced many elements hostile to the Progressive 
Party which, representing the Straits-born Chinese 
businessmen, had six elected members in the pre- 
vious Council. 


It will be no easy task for the Labour Front to 
work with P.A.P. and the Alliance. The People’s 
Action Party is to the left of Labour, demanding 
immediate independence with no reference to 
membership of the Commonwealth and free, com- 
pulsory education up to the age of 16. It is closely 
linked with the Chinese Student Movement whose 
political activities, including opposition to National 
Service regulations and the distribution of subver- 
sive literature, have alarmed the Government. The 
Alliance Party is an offshoot of the much stronger 
organisation in the Federation of Malaya, and 
although its policy is in line with that of the Labour 
Front on the issue of self-government, it does not 
share Labour’s economic programme. 


The astonishing result of the changed electorate 
is thus the defeat of the comparatively well- 
organised and wealthy Progressive Party, which 
won only four seats. The struggle was dramatised 
_by David Marshall, leader of the Labour Front, 
- with the symbol of the pick and shovel, challenging 
C. C. Tan, President of the Progressive Party, 
represented by an orchid, in his own stronghold. 
According to the Labour Front election address 
the Progressive Party had grown ‘tremendously 


1United Malay National Organisation, Malayan 
Chinese Association and Singapore Malay Union. 


“is impressive. 


wealthy under the present system of government 
and wished to maintain the present system in the 
hope of growing even wealthier, the large business 
interests therefore being one of the principal 
obstacles to attaining self-government.’ Mr. Tan 
is recorded as having voted against the introduc- 
tion of income tax in the last Legislative Council. 
In the new Assembly the Progressives become the 
Opposition along with the Democratic Party, 
which has won two seats. There are three Indepen- 
dents. 

The Democratic Party has been formed quite 
recently and is closely linked with the powerful 
and wealthy Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 
whose members are mainly China-born Chinese. 
They have been slow to realise that power is pass- 
ing from the Governor to the elected members of 
the Legislature. They fought the elections with the 
intention of wresting power from the Straits-born 
Chinese, who have become Europeanised and use 
the English language. They probably split the 
Chinese vote and have certainly increased the fric- 
tion between the two groups of capitalist Chinese. 
Their election programme stressed the desirability 
of Singapore following the example of Switzerland 
and becoming multi-lingual in opposition to the 
Rendel Constitution, which decreed that all candi- 
dates must speak English and that English was to 
be the sole language of the Assembly. The leader- 
ship of the Party has been responsible for raising 
money for the proposed new Nanyang (Overseas 
Chinese) University to enable non-English-speak- 
ing Chinese students to be educated in their own 
language and culture. 


The Democratic Party added considerably to 
the entertainment of the people of Singapore by 
organising lion dances, film shows, Chinese Opera 
with the banging of drums and. the clanging of 
cymbals, as well as mass meetings urging the 
Chinese to vote. Their activities were hampered 
to some extent by the legal limitation on the 
amount of money that could be spent on the elec- 
tion, but the Government could hardly hope to 
stamp out all corruption in a city where even votes 
are likely to have a black market quotation. The 
Public Relations Office carried out an imaginative 
campaign urging the people to vote under the 
slogan ‘ Keep the vote clean.’ 

The Four-Year Programme of the Labour Front 
Its main objective is to create a 
Welfare State, including compulsory free education 
for six years, free health services, care of the un- 
employed, the old and the destitute and slum clear- 
ance, all by means of increased taxation. It 
advocates self-government now, Union with 
Malaya within three years as the necessary step to 
independence, and citizenship for all persons who 
are domiciled and have permanent interests in 
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Singapore. The Emergency Regulations are 
attacked as ‘an unnecessary and undemocratic 
restriction on the liberty of the people. In an 
interview with the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian on April 6, Mr. Marshall said that ‘ the 
first duty of any Government is the maintenance 
of law and order but the existing regulations 
offended the popular sense of justice and it is 
therefore necessary to submit them to an honest 
and thorough review.’ Under the new constitution 
the responsibility for security remains with the 
Governor, but the increased pressure for amend- 
ments of the existing regulations as the result of the 
elections can hardly be ignored. 

After Labour victories in Jamaica and Malta, 
the news from Singapore is particularly welcome. 
The new Government has many difficulties ahead 
and it deserves all the support that can be given 
from this country. The interpretation of the poll- 
ing in Singapore is that if the Labour Front cannot 
meet local aspirations within a reasonable time, 
the extreme left will have a very good chance of 
coming in on much more revolutionary policies. 
Mr. Marshall, the First Minister, is known to the 
Labour Movement in this country as the result of 
his recent visit, and we send him our good wishes. 


BASUTOLAND DISPUTE 


IHE disagreement between the Administration 

and most sections of vocal opinion in Basuto- 
land on the administrative reforms proposed by the 
Moore Committee may have serious consequences. 
That reforms were needed is clear and admitted. 
The hereditary system, from the Paramount Chief 
down to small village headmen, has produced a 
number of unsatisfactory office-holders, including 
absentees and those who, being recognised as in- 
effective, pay an adviser a small sum to do their 
work for them. There has also been dual control, 
with the Basuto native administration under the 
Paramount Chief and the District Commissioners 
under the Resident Commissioner working on two 
separate lines of authority. 

In an effort to deal with the problem, Sir Henry 
Moore and his colleague made a number of sugges- 
tions, dealing with the appointment and training 
of chiefs, the devolution of work on to District 
Councils, and so on, which appear sensible. But 
they have succeeded in infuriating African public 
opinion positively, by proposals diminishing the 
prestige of the Paramount Chief and negatively, by 
refusing to consider requests to establish a Legisla- 
tive Council. These have resulted in the proposals 
being rejected by the Basutoland Council. 

Since Moshesh accepted the protection of Queen 
Victoria, the Resident Commissioner has had the 


last word. But the Moore proposals would make 


it blatantly obvious, by placing the Paramount: 
Chief in a definitely subordinate position on a new 
Advisory Committee to the Resident Commis- 
sioner and by removing the residence of the Para- 
mount Chief from the traditional centre of the 
administrative capital at Maseru. At present there 
is a ‘ weekly conference’ on a less formal footing. 

It is claimed in Basutoland and in reply to ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, that the Moore 
Committee terms of reference precluded considera- 
tion of a Legislative Council. This is less than 
frank, as the report deals at length with the Basuto- 
land Council, established in 1903 and confirmed in 
1910, ‘for discussing the domestic affairs of 
Basutoland.’ It would be a natural predecessor 
to a Legislative Council, the establishment of which 
was requested in memoranda submitted by the 
Sons of Moshesh (members of chiefs’ councils), the 
Basutoland African Teachers’ Association and 
others, as well as by the Basutoland African Con- 
gress and others. There is a strong feeling that 
Basutoland, with a relatively high proportion of 
literate and educated people, many of whom from 
lack of opportunity at home work outside the 
territory, is quite as far advanced as other British 
territories in which Legislative Councils are estab- 
lished, and that it is merely to appease South Africa. 
that this advance is denied. 

The refusal even to discuss a Legislative Council, 
coupled with the psychological affront to national 
pride in the demotion of the Paramount Chief and 
fortified by the usual grievances on pay and social 
standing among the educated minority, combine: 
all the ingredients of an explosive situation. Efforts. 
to appease the Union can only lead, through dis- 
affection and distrust, to open enmity against an 
Administration whose interest it is that peace 
should prevail. Nothing would serve Mr. Strydom 
better than that conditions of unrest should give: 
some real basis for the hypocritical allegation that 
Union safety is endangered by ‘ disloyal’ elements: 
in the High Commission Territories. 


LEADERSHIP 


fh PROBLEM common to so many _ under- 

developed countries is high-lighted by the 
recent resignation from his post as teacher at St. 
Francis College, a mission school, of Mr. Julius 
Nyerere, President of the Tanganyika African 
National Union and their spokesman before the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council in New York. 
On his return home, Mr. Nyerere, who had been 
given leave of absence to go to New York, was 
asked either to give up his work for T.A.N.U. or 
to resign from his post. He chose to lose his job. 
One can understand the difficulty of the school 
authorities, although it is disturbing to hear that 


they may have been under government pressure in 
‘the matter. But how are African political leaders 
to live? They are mostly among the educated 
minority. In territories such as Tanganyika or 
Nyasaland, to give two examples, few positions are 
open to them except in government service, where 
political activity is barred, even in low grades, or 
in mission centres. Trades unions are in such an 
embryonic stage that they cannot support 
politicians, and in any case, in the formative period, 
it is advisable for trade union leaders to concen- 
trate on establishing a firm industrial organisa- 
tion, without venturing into the cross-currents of 
politics. In a poor country, to make a private 
income in business or private professional prac- 
tive is also much harder than in a more developed 
one, and there are few inherited fortunes. So that 
the problem of livelihood for an independent 
leader, who neither wants to rely for his bread and 
butter on the favours of the crowd nor to sink to 
doubtful methods to finance himself or his family, 
is acute. Some of our pioneer Socialist leaders in 
Europe have had to face similar troubles. The 
Africans are not unique in this. But their con- 
ditions are in some ways less favourable, a fact 
which should be considered with sympathy and 
concern, not least by members of other races, often 
so much better placed, in the territories concerned. 


THE EAST AFRICAN 


MOMBASA DOCK STRIKE 


a\(/ SULE any strike may be regarded as regret- 
table, even if necessary, it is good to know 
that the dock workers of Mombasa have succeeded 
in obtaining, by one week’s stoppage, an arbitra- 
tion award giving a general increase of 30 per cent. 
in the wages of all dock labourers, plus extra 
annual leave and dirty money for certain cargoes. 
In spite of early misleading reports and the usual 
howl from Kenya’s ‘ strong arm’ contingent, such 
little disturbance as there was proved to be due to 
hooligans, not dockers, and it is clear that the local 
union, having found itself with a spontaneous 
strike on its hands, had the good sense to enlist 
the help of the Kenya Federation of Trade Unions. 
Mr. Tom Mboya, the young General Secretary of 
K.F.T.U., put the workers’ case to the Arbitration 
Tribunal, and in general seems to have confirmed 
the high opinion in which he is held by those in 
touch with trade union development in Africa. The 
LC.F.T.U. was helped in the background. Con- 
structive suggestions have been made for better 
organisation, and it is hoped that one of the major 
causes of the strike, the gap that existed between 
the Joint Industrial Council and the mass of the 
workers, will be closed. As strikes go, this was a 
useful one. 


HIGH COMMISSION 


by Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M.P. 


"THE East African High Commission (E.A.H.C.) 

has now completed seven years’ work. Before the 
end of this year the three territorial governments and 
legislatures will have to decide if it is to continue in 
its present form or be widened or diminished in 
scope or powers. An assessment of its work is there- 
fore due. 

Functional co-operation between Kenya and 
Uganda dates back to early days on the railway, with 
customs, posts and telegraphs included. Suggestions 
for closer union between East and Central Africa 
were made in the 1920’s, notably by the Ormsby-Gore 
Commission in 1924, but were rejected by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee in 1931. Tanganyika joined the 
Postal Union in 1933. In the 1939-45 war, co-opera- 
tion was required in many fields, but the administra- 
tive machinery remained that of the Governors’ 
Conference, with its secretariat, until in 1947 the East 
African High Commission was set up. This consists 
of the three Governors in Conference, under the 
chairmanship of the Governor of Kenya, with a much 
expanded administrative staff. The East African 
Central Legislative Assembly, by its advice and 
consent, enables the High Commission to legislate for 
all three territories in certain fields. 

The E.A.H.C. has four main spheres of activity. 
The senior officer, known as the Administrator, is 


responsible for defence; production and supply, the 
economic, legal, statistical and medical departments; 
civil aviation and natural resources. The Finance 
Member. who is also Accountant-General, is respons- 
ible for the collection of Inland Revenue and Customs 
and Excise. The Commissioner for Transport con- 
trols railways and harbours, and the P.M.G. the posts 
and telecommunication. 

The Central Legislative Assembly can legislate on 
these matters and on others, such as Makerere Col- 
lege, which are inter-territorial concerns. There is 
also provision for the High Commission to deal with 
‘any matter concerned with the peace, order and good 
government’ of the territories, with the consent of the 
three territorial legislatures. The Central Assembly 
consists of a Speaker, seven officials of the E.A.H.C. 
staff, three nominated territorial officials, one member 
elected by the unofficials in each territorial legisla- 
ture, one nominated or elected European, African and 
Asian from each territory and one Arab. 

Since it took over in January, 1948, E.A.H.C. has 
successfully amalgamated, modernised and expanded 
the services entrusted to it and has developed many 
new research projects in medicine, industry and agri- 
culture. Probably its greatest single achievement has 
been the unification of the transport services, with a 
common tariff, and the launching of transport 
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development plans to cost more than £60 million. 
The development of telecommunications, civil avia- 
tion, meteorological and statistical services on an East 
African basis, also provides a better foundation for 
economic progress than would have been possible 
without joint action, while on the research side, there 
is now a much closer co-ordination of the work of 
doctors and scientists in the three territories. The 
E.A.H.C. has supervised more than 40 projects 
assisted by the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund, mostly research, but including such enterprises 
as the African Literature Bureau, with library services 
and publications in Swahili and other local languages. 

There is no doubt that much of the functional work 
of E.A.H.C. has been markedly successful. Two 
comments, however, may be made. With the 
exception of a few educational matters, virtually 
nothing is done on the social side. This is presumably 
because of the differing social outlook, particularly 
between Kenya and the other two territories. 

Then it is difficult to see what part is played by 
the Central Legislative Assembly. Perhaps the inter- 
racial and inter-territorial contacts established at its 
meetings are valuable enough to justify its existence, 
but its performance is either under-reported or is 
relatively unimportant. 

Taking a wider view, it is clear that in such matters 
as defence and external relations, the initiative is still 
with London, rather than with E.A.H.C. In the 
Kenya emergency, while defence and the Royal East 
African Navy nominally come under the E.A,.H.C. 
Administrator, operational responsibility has in fact 
been divided between Whitehall and the Kenya 
Government. An East African Command has, how- 
ever, been established, and on the judicial side, there 
is one Supreme Court of Appeal. 

Although E.A.H.C. has by-passed almost all the 
controversial problems of politics and social life in 
East Africa, it clearly has at hand much of the 
machinery which would be needed if further steps 
were to be taken towards an East African Federation. 
This is the crucial issue, and it is on this point that 
any controversy in the coming months will centre. 
The Order-in-Council establishing the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly lapses on December 31, 1955, and 
must be renewed or altered. 

In spite of assurances given by the British Govern- 
ment, the question of Federation in East Africa 
remains a live one. All the arguments used for 
Central. African Federation apply with equal force. 
Foreign capital could more easily be attracted, 
government would be strengthened, and so on. A 


chance remark on possible federation by Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, as he then was, set up immediate emotional 
reactions in Uganda. Sir Philip Mitchell, former 
Governor in Kenya, referred to E.A.H.C. as a federal 
authority, although ‘there is an agreeable human 
understanding . . . not to say so aloud.’ Uganda 
Africans have had a pledge. Tanganyika Africans 
are just beginning to think they should have one too. 
The experience of Central African Federation is seen 
as a warning. And yet talk of federation, at least 
between Kenya and Tanganyika, is still heard, even 
in the House of Commons. 

African objections are based on the fear that a 
federation would reflect ‘ partnership’ as understood 
in Kenya (3:2:1) for Europeans, Asians and 
Africans, not that of Tanganyika (1:1:1) or Uganda 
(1:1:2). The example of Central Africa (29:0:6) 
is not encouraging. 

There is little doubt that European enthusiasm for 
full federation would cool if it became clear that 
Europeans would not be in control, whereas African 
support might correspondingly increase. At present, 
Colonial Office influence and direction is still a 
reality, while in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
the unofficials outnumber the officials and within the 
unofficial group, the non-Europeans outnumber the 
Europeans by one, and all three territories have equal 
representation, thus denying domination to Kenya. 

None of the three territortes is as yet sufficiently 
close to self-government for the main difficulty posed 
by E.A.H.C. to become acute—namely, that while 
it exists, national sovereignty for any of them is pre- 
cluded. If the pace of development quickens, say in 
Uganda, beyond that of Tanganyika and there is a 
demand for independence, what would happen to the 
E.A.H.C. structure, the Army Command and the 
Supreme Court? 

This question cannot be answered now, but it must 
be recognised that it exists, and it will be in the 
minds of those debating the future. The wisest 
course for the immediate future is probably to con- 
tinue as at present, though E.A.H.C. might be en- 
couraged to undertake certain work, such as educa- 
tion, on a multi-racial basis, by way of example. 

When, in each separate territory, a satisfactory 
basis of representation and franchise has been worked 
out, it is quite possible that a voluntary federal 
arrangement. will be acceptable. Until that time, it 
would be most dangerous to arouse antagonism by 
expanding E.A.H.C. powers and thus risk repudiation 
of a body which is undoubtedly doing extremely 
useful work in its limited field. 


(Continued from page 2) 
1948 was agreed as necessary by the Planning 
Committee, which examined the recommendations 
of the Abrahams Report, 1946. This leaves some 
220,000 acres still subject to negotiation. 

Finally, there is the problem of immigrant 
labour. It is absurd that thousands of Nyasa- 
landers should leave their families and go to work 
in the Union or Rhodesia, while thousands of 
immigrants come in from Portuguese territory. If 


trade unions in Nyasaland were more mature, they 
could find their own remedy. As it is, no solution 
is in sight, it being impossible to police miles of 
frontier. 

No territory in Africa poses more questions than 
Nyasaland. Roused by Federation, its people’s 
reach exceeds their grasp—a situation which needs 
handling with imagination, if the country is to 
progress to happiness and not become the victim 


of embittered controversy. 


COLONIAL OPINION .. 


Gold Coast Criticism 


In moving that a commission be set up to enquire 
into alleged improper administration by the Gold 
Coast Cocoa Marketing Board and its subsidiary, 
the Cocoa Purchasing Company, Professor K. A. 
Busia (Ghana Congress Party) said: 


“I confess that I find it a necessary but unpleasant 
-duty to have to move this motion. Allegations against 
the Cocoa Marketing Board and the Cocoa Purchas- 
ing Company have been frequent and sustained over 
the last two or three years. On the 13th November, 
1953, I put certain questions in this House. At that 
time six out of the eight members of the Cocoa 
Marketing Board were directors of the Cocoa Pur- 
‘chasing Company. All these were members of the 
‘Convention People’s Party. The Cocoa Marketing 
Board, which is supposed to supervise. inspect and 
control its subsidiary, the Cocoa Purchasing Com- 
pany, numbered three-fourths of the members and the 
Directors of the Cocoa Purchasing Company amongst 
its own members. By this arrangement it was possible 
for the Cocoa Purchasing Company to dominate the 
parent Board. The Directors being also Executive 
Officers of the Cocoa Purchasing Company were in 
the position of being employers and employees at the 
same time. I learn, for example, that at one of their 
meetings in 1953, the Directors of the Cocoa Purchas- 
ing Company decided to pay themselves £5 a day for 
work which they did for the Company; that is to say, 
they were fixing their own salary. This is not a good 
policy. 

The Cocoa Purchasing Company and the Cocoa 
Marketing Board are not only closely related in over- 
lapping personnel. In an answer to a question which 
I put on the 18th November, 1953, I was told that 
the authorised capital of the Cocoa Purchasing Com- 
pany was £2 million, the whole of which was to be 
subscribed in the first instance by the Cocoa Market- 
ing Board. Provision was made in the memorandum 
of association of the Company for shares to be made 
available to cocoa farmers and the general public. 
No shares as far as I know have been made available. 
So that the Cocoa Purchasing Company derives its 
funds entirely from the Cocoa Marketing Board. 
‘Thirdly, the Cocoa Purchasing Company is an 
approved agency of the Cocoa Marketing Board in 
the administration of loans to farmers under the loans 
schemie approved by the Government. I put my 
questions because I had received complaints from 
farmers of malpractices by officers of the Cocoa 
Purchasing Company; so had other members of the 
then Opposition. 

Not satisfied with the answer which was given to 
my questions the members of the Opposition sought 
an interview with His Excellency the Governor and 
asked for a commission to be appointed into the 
Cocoa Purchasing Company. The Governor referred 
the members of the Opposition subsequently to the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, who said that 


he saw no reason for .asking for the appointment of 
such a commission because no evidence of irregu- 
larities had come to his notice. Complaints. still 
continued to reach us from farmers, and so I con- 
tinued my investigation. . . 

I received a report of a meeting held on the 9th of 
August, 1953, as a result of which a threeznan com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the allegations 
of irregularities and malpractices which had been 
made against the Acting Managing Director of the 
Cocoa Purchasing Company by the Loans Manager. 
I learnt that the Chairman of the Cocoa Purchasing 
Company in a letter, dated 19th October, addressed 
to the Minister asked that firm action should be taken 
in the grave allegations that had been made against 
the Acting Managing Director of the Cocoa Purchas- 
ing Company. No action appears to have been taken. 

I have ascertained that the three-man committee 
found against the Acting Managing Director on 
certain counts. At a subsequent meeting which I 
understand was held at the Prime Minister’s house 
on Friday. 27th November, 1953, these allegations 
were not denied. The Chairman of the Cocoa Pur- 
chasing Company is said to have indicated in writing 
that in his judgment the Acting Managing Director 
had abused the trust which was placed in him; that 
he had defrauded the Cocoa Purchasing Company 
by virtue of his office; that he had decived the Cocoa 
Marketing Board and that the least that should be 
done was to call upon him to resign his membership 
from the Cocoa Marketing Board. In spite of this 
the Acting Managing Director, as far as I know, con- 
tinues to hold his membership of the Cocoa Marketing 
Board and his office in the Cocoa Purchasing Com- 
pany.’ 

Professor Busia then gave details of alleged mal- 
practices at the Swedru branch of the Cocoa Purchas- 
ing Company, saying, ‘This is one of the matters 
which a Commission of Enquiry should look into. 
In the course of my investigations I have seen two 
separate lists bearing quite different names purport- 
ing to be those to whom sums totalling £5,338 were 
lent.’ In giving details of various officers said to have 
taken unauthorised commissions for loans, he said: 
“A few days ago I said here that in my opinion it 
was bad to pack independent Corporations with mem- 
bers of one party. One result of this practice, as far 
as the Cocoa Purchasing Company is concerned, 
seems to have been a desire to hide from the public 
facts about the Company, and a certain protection 
from exposure seems to have been given to these 
officers.’ Condensed from Official Report, Gold 
Coast Legislative Assembly, March 4, 1955. 


‘... From the manner in which, for the first time, 
government back-benchers listened attentively to the 
one-hour speech by the Professor, it was clear that 
even though party affiliations compelled them later 
to vote against the motion, deep down in their hearts 
they regretted hearing the revelations made against. 
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Directors of the C.M.B. and C.P.C. as well as execu- 
tives of the two bodies. . . 

Half of the C.P.P. members of the Assembly come 
from cocoa-producing areas. Are they sure that they 
have rendered true service to the farmers whose votes 
sent them to the Assembly? ’ 

Leading article, Gold Coast Daily Graphic, 
March 7, 1955S. 


Responsibility in Kenya 

‘.. . There is too much political thought in Kenya 
that seeks to abuse time, to set the clock back, or 
to “sit on the boiler until it explodes.” There is too 
great a tendency to suppose that a few thousand 
permanent European residents of Kenya can set them- 
selves apart from the march of events and con- 
temporary thought all around them, and against the 
consensus of opinion of all parties in Great Britain. 
There are those who sincerely believe that they can 
destroy the Lyttelton constitution and extract from 
Her Majesty’s Government a constitution closer to 
their heart’s desire. I believe that idea to be perilously 
dangerous and a certain way of political suicide. I 
am convinced that if at the next General Election 
the electorate do not return “members who are 
willing to serve as Members of the Goverment formed 
in accordance with these proposals (i.e. the Lyttelton 
proposals) the position will revert to what it was 
before the Emergency and Her Majesty’s Government 
will be free to take such action as they think fit.” 

If that were to happen it is certain that the 
Governor would not nominate to Executive Council 
anyone who was not prepared to support the Govern- 
ment. There would be a return to Colonial Office 
Tule until some other form of constitution was 
designed. The opponents of the Lyttelton constitu- 
tion frequently state that the three unofficial Ministers 
are the tied servants of the Colonial Office, and it 
seems that nothing can convince them otherwise. The 
paradox is that it is not the supporters of the Lyttelton 
constitution but its opponents who can justly be called 
the Colonial Office Party. 

One of the difficulties of the Lyttelton constitution 
is that a number of European electors still expect the 
three unofficial European Ministers to vote against 
the Government in the Legislature whenever some of 
them think they should do so. Apparently they do 
not appreciate that a Méinister’s influence must be 
exercised within Government, and that he cannot 
oppose Government in the legislature without resign- 
ing. This is another instance of the “ Opposition 
mentality ” which sets greater store by an ineffective 
uproar from the Opposition benches than by partici- 
pation in the Government. 

Surely that is a most frustrating and depressing 
way of politics. For 40 and more years the Euro- 
peans have sought a greater say in affairs of State, 
but when they get it some of them insist that it would 
be preferable to revert to Colonial Office rule and 
to opposition. They also forget that the essential 
democratic right is to elect a representative, not to 
control his every action. . .’ 

M. F. H. in Kenya Weekly News, 
March 18, 1955. 


G.A.T.T. and the West Indies 


The following statement was issued on March 7th 
by the Hon. Albert Gomes and the Hon. Robert L. 
Bradshaw, the delegates appointed by the Regional 
Economic Committee to represent the British 
Caribbean at the Geneva Conference: 


‘A year’s effort by the British Caribbean was 
crowned with success when last Saturday the Geneva 
Conference for the review of G.A.T.T. granted the 
United Kingdom a colonial waiver. . . Now at last 
the United Kingdom is enabled to assist and safe- 
guard colonial industries which are wholly or pre- 
dominently dependent on the United Kingdom market 
by the use of a variety of measures as though these 
territories were a part of the United Kingdom. This 
means that within the procedures laid down by the 
G.A.T.T. the United Kingdom could use as need 
arises tariffs, countervailing duties, subsidies, quanti- 
tive restrictions and in emergency cases emergency 
measures. 

In addition, the revised G.A.T.T. provides more 
liberal terms for the use of quantitative restriction 
and other measures for the protection of industries 
of under-developed countries in their domestic mar- 
kets. The British Caribbean will be able to use these 
means for the protection of their fats and oils industry 
and other domestic industries. 


In our view the way is now clear for Her Majesty’s 
Government to make early decisions as to how the 
United Kingdom proposes to fulfil the obligations 
undertaken last June with regard to British West 
Indian citrus and bananas. West Indian cigar manu- 
facturers will also be anxious to know in what form 
they are to receive their long-awaited relief. 


There can be no question that what eventually 
turned the scales in our favour was the presence of 
the British Caribbean delegation which was able to 
persuade the Contracting Parties that the facilities 
were being sought by the United Kingdom solely in 
the interests of their overseas dependent territories. . : 


The West India Committee Circular, 
March, 1955. 


NOTE 


MARJORIE NICHOLSON has left the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau to take up work in the 
International Department of the Trades Union 
Congress. Correspondence to the Secretary of 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau should in future 
be addressed to Lady Selwyn-Clarke. 


VENTURE 
Owing to the General Election on May 26th, 


there will be no issue in June. The next issue 
will be in July and there will be one in August. 


FACT 


GOVERNOR’S POWERS IN EASTERN NIGERIA 


In the period immediately preceding  self- 
government in a Colony, the relations between the 
Governor and elected Ministers are of fundamental 
constitutional importance. The following is therefore 
given in full. 

‘In the Eastern Nigeria House of Assembly to-day 
(18th) the Premier, Doctor Nnamdi Azikiwe, made a 
Statement in view of the fact, he said, that His 
Excellency the Governor had indicated his unwilling- 
ness to accept the advice of the Executive Council in 
connection with the Estimates on particular issues. 

The issues concerned the non-provision of expatria- 
tion allowance for new posts of Permanent Secre- 
taries in six Ministries and for two ‘posts of Assistant 
Secretary in the Governor’s office; the down-grading 
of the post of Secretary to the Premier, and the 
abolition of a vacant post of Senior Resident and the 
ultimate abolition of the remaining four other posts 
when they fell vacant. 

Dr. Aziliwe said His Excellency held the view that 
if the advice of the Executive Council were followed, 
it would fetter the exercise of his discretionary power 
and would affect certain public officers prejudicially. 
His Excellency had emphasised the possibility that he 
might reserve the Appropriation Bill in whole or in 
part for Her Majesty’s pleasure or exercise his powers 
under the Constitution to submit to the House a 
Supplementary Bill. 

Executive Council held the view, said the Premier, 
that the Governor’s stand was untenable as the Coun- 
cil had acted constitutionally because the posts of 
permanent secretary affected were vacant. The public 
officers who were merely acting in those posts would 
still retain their substantive appointments, and their 
conditions of service were unaffected. Executive 
Council was also of opinion that, with the enactment 
of the new local government law, the repeal of the 
Native Courts Ordinance, and the creation of 
Ministries, the responsibilities and duties of Residents 
would lapse with the effluxion of time. Already there 
were complaints from Residents that they were no 
longer in the picture, and Executive Council believed 
that the prospects of the present serving officers lay 
in the Ministries. Dr. Azikiwe went on to say that 
these remarks did not imply that Executive Council 
was in any way dissatisfied with the services of Euro- 
pean civil servants, nor were they trying to take away 
their existing rights or reducing their promotion 
prospects. But unless they began now to have 
Nigerians in the higher posts of the civil service then, 
when self-government came—and Her Majesty’s 
Government had declared its intention to grant it in 
1956—then it would not be real self-government. 

Dr. Azikiwe said that the bone of contention from 
His Excellency’s point of view had always been that. 
under the Constitution, the Ministers could not pro- 
perly interfere in the Civil Service whereas he could 
and was not obliged to consult Executive Council. 
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The Constitution, however, gave a Minister general 
direction and control of, and individual responsibility 
for, the departments under his control. The question 
arose, how could a Minister exercise this control and 
direction if he had no say in the appointment of the 
officer who would, on his behalf, perform these 
duties? 

The Premier spoke for over forty minutes and cited 
many constitutional authorities and also members of 
the Opposition in support of the views he had ex- 
pressed. He concluded by affirming that his Ministers 
fully appreciated the need to maintain high standards 
in the Civil Service and that they stood by the assur- 
ances given by the leaders of Nigeria at the Constitu- 
tional Conference to which they were irrevocably 
committed. Dr. Azikiwe said that he and his Ministers 
hoped that this statement, prepared clearly and with 
restraint, would help to clear any impression that a, 
constitutional crisis was looming, and he assured the 
House that there would be no such crisis.’ 

Eastern Nigeria News Summary, 18.3.55. 

Replying to a Parliamentary question on April 6, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Colonial Secretary, said the dis- 
agreement was unresolved. ‘. .. On 18th March, the 
Premier (Dr. Azikiwe) assured the House of Assembly 
that there would be no constitutional crisis. But on 
29th March, without previous intimation to the 
Governor of his intention, he secured the adjourn- 
ment of the House sine die, although the Governor 
had informed him earlier that he proposed to send a 
message to the Speaker that day with a view to repair- 
ing the omissions in the Bill. 

The Governor will now use his powers under the 
Constitution to restore the position. I consider that, 
in the interests of the Eastern Region itself as well as 
of the public service, the Governor’s decision to use 
his powers is wise, and J fully support it.’ 

Mrs. White, M.P., said most M.P.s would support 
the Governor, as it was very important in Nigeria 
and other territories that public servants should feel 
that they were being justly treated and should not 
have prospects of promotion or reasonable allowances 
taken away from them without due notice and con- 
sultation. Mr. Lennox-Boyd: ‘. .. I came back from 
a recent tour of Nigeria determined to encourage 
British officers already there to stay and others to go 
out to Nigeria to serve there. The action now 
threatened has placed me in a very difficult personal 
position, and the action taken or proposed to be taken 
seems wholly at variance with the undertaking given 
to me by Dr. Azikiwe when I was recently in Nigeria.’ 

Mr. James Griffiths, former Colonial Secretary, 
expressed support but asked what reason was given 
by Dr. Azikiwe for an action which was not in the 
best interests of the future of his country, to which 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd answered: ‘No reason, I think, 
which would commend itself to either side of the 
House.’ 3909 


Parliament 


Ownership of Land by Civil Servants in Kenya. 
In reply to Mr. Benn, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that an 
officer whose remuneration was fixed on the assump- 
tion that his whole time was at the disposal of the 
Government was prohibited from engaging in trade, 
or employing himself in any commercial or agricul- 
tural undertaking. An officer could own land only 
with the approval of the Governor-in-Council and 
approval was given only if such ownership did not 
conflict with the officer’s public duties. (March 9.) 


Rubber smallholders in Malaya. In reply to Mr. 
Sorensen, Mr. Hopkinson said that over 50,000 acres 
had been replanted in the two years during which the 
Smallholders’ Replanting Scheme had been in force. 
At the end of 1954 there were 22 co-operative societies 
engaged in marketing rubber. The Department of 
Co-operative Development was doing all that it could 
to encourage such societies. The Federation Govern- 
ment was now discussing replanting and the incidence 
of taxation with the Rubber Producers Council, 
which represented all sections of the industry includ- 
ing the small holders. (March 9.) 


Tobacco-growing in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Mr. James Johnson asked why Africans 
do not grow Virginia flue-cured tobacco and whether 
he would advise the Government of Northern Rhodesia 
that pilot schemes should be carried out under the 
supervision of the Department of Africulture. Mr. 
Hopkinson replied that apart from one application by 
the European Manager of a Co-operative Marketing 
Union in 1950, no application had, to his knowledge, 
been received either for or on behalf of Africans to 
grow Virginia flue-cured tobacco. He could not say 
why this should be, though the capital outlay, tech- 
nical skill and organisation required could have some- 
thing to do with it. He doubted whether pilot schemes 
would serve any useful purpose as there was no lack 
of knowledge either of the requirements of the crop 
or of local conditions. Mr. Hopkinson added that 
no Virginia flue-cured tobacco was grown by Africans 
in Nyasaland. (March 30.) 


Bukoba coffee marketing in Tanganyika. In reply 
to Mr. Beswick, Mr. Hopkinson said that there had 
been iliegal coffee sales in Bukoba, but since Novem- 
ber last the Bukoba Native Co-operative Union had 
been marketing coffee in precisely the same way 
as the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union. 
(March 16.) 


Diamond mines in Sierra Leone. In reply to Mr. 
Rankin, Mr. Hopkinson said that the average annual 
amount of diamonds exported by the Sierra Leone 
Selection Trust Ltd. during three years, 1952-54, was 
1,462,000. The Company held in return for sub- 
stantial contributions to the revenue the sole and 
exclusive right to mine diamonds in the territory 
under the terms of agreement with the Sierra Leone 
Government. (March 17.) 


A Whitley Council in Tanganyika? In reply to Mr. 
John Hynd, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that following the: 
implementation of the East African Salaries Com- 
mission Report last year and consequent changes in 
the structure of the Tanganyika service, various staff 
advisory boards had now been replaced by a Tan- 
ganyika Civil Service Advisory Board. The Board 
had a chairman, six ‘ official side’ members, and a 
“staff side’ of six, consisting of two representatives 
each of the European, Asian and African staff asso- 
ciations. Its procedure was to be decided at its first 
meeting, which was expected to take place shortly. 
Whether it developed into a Whitley Council 
depended on the wishes of the staff associations, as 
the Government had already accepted in principle the 
introduction of such a Council provided that it would 
deal with the interests of the whole service. (April 4.) 


Education in the High Commission Territories. In 
reply to Mr. Brockway, Mr. Dodds-Parker said that 
the Annual Expenditure from revenue on education 
in the last ten years.had increased from £188,000 to: 
£349,000. During the same period, grants under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, totalling 
£424,000, had been made for the extension of primary, 
secondary and technical schools, and the construction 
of a trade school, and two teacher training centres. 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed further to 
develop educational facilities in the period 1955 to 
1960 with moneys provided mainly fhrough the pro- 
posed new Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 
In Basutoland, it was proposed to build six new 
secondary schools and two new teachers’ training 
institutions. In Bechuanaland it was proposed to 
enlarge the Bamangwato College as a combined 
secondary, technical and agricultural school for the 
whole Protectorate, and to build four new African 
junior secondary schools. In Swaziland increased 
grants were to be made for additional teachers and 
classrooms in Government and Government-aided 
mission schools. In addition to these developments 
financed by Government, the various missions had 
continued to extend their educational work in the 
Territories. In all three Territories post-matricula- 
tion classes were being introduced so that Africam 
students could qualify for the new University Col- 
lege at Salisbury. The aim was to make as much use: 
as possible of Salisbury for the University education 
of students from the Territories. March 10.) 


The future of Togoland. In reply to Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Hopkinson said that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations considered last December the Memo- 
randum submitted by Her Majesty’s Government on 
the future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under 
British Administration, and accepted the suggestion 
that the opinions of the inhabitants of the Territory 
on their future should be ‘ascertained. The Trustee- 
ship Council had now decided to send a Mission to 
British Togoland later this year to study the problem. 
(March 30.) 
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Guide to Books 


‘The Development of Social Administration. 


By R. K. Gardiner and H. O. Judd.’ (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


This is a useful book for all interested in the 
problems of social welfare in the Colonies, written 
by two able and experienced writers—Robert 
Gardiner, the brilliant African who has now become 
Director of Social Welfare in the Gold Coast after 
his work at the United Nations, Fourah Bay and 
Ibadan University College, and Mrs. Judd, a sociolo- 
gist and teacher in Social Science at London 
University. 

The book, as Dr. Titmuss in his foreword points 
out, attempts to make plain something of the history 
and philosophy of social administration for those 
who are concerned with bridging the gulf between 
contrasting cultures. It discusses the social services 
that have been built up in England, and suggests ways 
in which similar services might be developed, chiefly 
in West Africa where the pattern of life is rapidly 
changing and where the demand for genuine social 
advance has made itself articulate. 

In the past few decades Western social and econo- 
mic influences in Nigeria and the Gold Coast have 
profoundly altered the old conceptions of government, 
social relationships and the economy of the territories. 
The peoples of West Africa are learning to accept 
new social obligations as the traditional relationships 
‘dissolve under the disruptive impact of education and 
economic development, and government too is accept- 
ing new social responsibilities and applying new 
statutory requirements. West Africa, if wisely guided, 
could avoid the acute social distress which afflicted 
Western Europe during its industrial revolution. It 
‘could prevent abysmal misery and poverty occurring 
alongside the new material prosperity, and could 
Tepair the damage done to the victims of economic 
‘change. The danger, say the authors, is the almost 
inevitable tendency to concentrate on economic 
development without due regard to human factors. 

They point out that traditional West African 
methods of dealing with social problems are becom- 
ing inadequate. The impact of the modern age is 
‘seen in unemployment, delinquency, squalid housing, 

. vagrancy and dislocated lives. ‘The plea that tradi- 
tional methods should be used is dangerous if it 
results in not using any methods at all, or in shelving 
social problems in the hope that something will evolve.’ 

The authors are not content with indicating what 
legislation other governments have invoked to deal 
with the social consequences of the changing order, 
but they also stress the importance of collective and 
personal voluntary action—the creative reactions of 
groups of people to the situation in which they find 
themselves. They advocate a search for growing 
points from which sound systems of social adminis- 
tration may spring, rather than a zealous improvisa- 
tion of ad hoc remedies. ‘Great things may. be 
achieved by cultivating neighbourhood within one’s 
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own country.’ ‘Community development depends on 
arousing a feeling of community.’ 

The book examines statutory provision, but it also 
emphasises the value of co-operation, trade unionism, 
adult education, mutual aid and welfare, and discusses 
the place of fundamental education, local govern- 
ment and community development. 

Colonial students and all who are training for 
social welfare work overseas will derive much benefit 
from a study of this book. It is a mature and thought- 
ful exposition of the principles which should guide 
social advance in the Colonies. 

I am sure it will serve the wide purpose for which 
it is intended. It has been no easy task packing so 
much social history and reflection into a book and 
at the same time keeping it fluent and readable. 

A. Creech Jones. 


White Africans. 
By J. F. Lipscomb. (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


In this book speaks the authentic voice of the white 
settler in Kenya, and herein lies its undeniable 
significance for all students of the multi-racial pro- 
blem. Mr. Lipscomb has spent the last 35 years 
farming successfully in the Colony, and is now Chair- 
man of the Board of Agriculture of Kenya. He has 
written a frank book, and says openly what the 
majority of white settlers believe, e.g., on page 30, 
‘The vast majority of Africans, when confronted with 
responsibility and the need for integrity, are still at 
the stage of small children at school left alone with 
a tin of sugar. Inevitably they will put their fingers 
into the tin and then lick off the sugar.’ 

Mr. Lipscomb’s case is that Europeans, like him- 
self, who have gone to Kenya, are merely another 
tribe who have occupied vacant lands there, as the 
Kikuyu and others did before them; that they are 
now the white natives, albeit of superior stock, and 
that their continued presence and leadership is vital 
for the future welfare and prosperity of the black 
Africans about them, who must progress inio a society 
founded on the principles of Western Christian 
civilisation. These are fine sentiments, but are they 
shared by any large section of Africans? Africans 
claim that these vacant lands were only temporarily 
unoccupied, and to-day there is acute land hunger 
among the Kikuyu, Kamba and Luo peoples. To 
give the Kikuyu all the White Highlands would not 
solve their land problem, but to allow some Africans 
and Asians access to the Highlands would pay enor- 
mous psychological and political dividends. Mr. 
Lipscomb agrees, but he has such a poor opinion of 
Africans as farmers that he adds on page 161, ‘I hope 
I have made it clear that I have been writing only 
about residential plots of less than twenty acres in 
extent,’ and on a yearly lease. 

Mr. Lipscomb is equally forthcoming regarding 
investment and immigration, advocating the introduc- 
tion of European capital and European populations, 
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and urging Britain ‘to educate unwilling peoples by 
every possible means to accept and take part in 
development.’ He appears oblivious of the dangers 
of this policy as shown in the recent political diffi- 
culties in Uganda, and ignores the deep-seated fear 
among Africans of permanent economic domination 
by Europeans, which would perpetuate political 
dominance. Well meaning as Mr. Lipscomb is, he 
continually confuses white leadership with white 
supremacy, something which every spirited African 
will query. He is willing to accept white leadership 
now, but not white supremacy indefinitely. To-day, 
all Africa is in revolt against white supremacy. 

The author has some hard things to say about 
Westminster politicians, ‘ vapourings of ignorant and 
irresponsible M.P.s,’ although in the last Kenya 
debate all ten speakers had visited the Colony since 
the emergency began. In bemoaning party politics 
in colonial affairs, he fails to mention the all-impor- 
tant fact that the report produced by the all-party 
delegation to Kenya, led by Col. Walter Elliot, was 
unanimous. 

Mr. Lipscomb has decided views about Mau Mau, 
sayings that its ‘ birth and growth were simply greed 
and lust for power’ and ‘the blame for instilling 
these ambitions into a group of educated Kikuyu lies 
in Europe, and mainly in Britain.’ His cure is simple 
—since Mau Mau is a revolting and highly contagious 
disease, all known cases should be summarily isolated 
in camps in the Northern Frontier District. Not a 
word about rehabilitation, no mention of the 
magnificent work done by men like Tom Askwith and 
David Waurihiu in the detention camps. Mr. Lips- 
comb ascribes no spiritual or economic causes to Mau 
Mau, and Lord Chandos himself would not support 
his diagnosis. 

Kenya is essentially an African community, and I 
doubt if Mr. Lipscomb’s philosophy will be accept- 
able to the coloured peoples of the Colony. 

James Johnson. 


SHORT NOTICES 


St. Faith’s Mission Farm. Report for the year 
ended September 30, 1954 (P/Bag 41, Rusape, 
Southern Rhodesia). Begins with thanks to friends in 
the churches and to the African Development Trust 
for financial and other help to a co-operative farm 
experiment. With 10,000 acres, a mission, workshops, 
maternity home and a clinic for disabled and crippled 
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children, St. Faith’s is run by Africans and Europeans. 
working together. In good years, the 8-acre hold- 
ings produce a surplus for sale, and there is a common 
farm with cattle, sheep, vegetables and fodder crops,. 
no cash crops being grown. On the common farm new 
methods are tried out. There are also a co-operative. 
store, a butchery and a mill, and the beginnings of 
adult education in a community centre. Working on 
a gross income of £18,000, the year’s loss amounted 
to £508, so that financial help is obviously still needed. 
(Further information from African Development. 
Trust, 69, Great Peter Street, London, S.W.1.) 


Bechuanaland and South Africa by Tshekedi 
Khama. (The Africa Bureau, 69, Great Peter Street,. 
London, S.W.1, Is.) A plea by Tshekedi Khama for 
measures to end the uncertainty of the people of 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland about their 
future. He points out that the British Government. 
is pledged to refuse transfer of these Territories to 
South Africa without consultation with their peoples 
or without the British Parliament being given the 
opportunity to express its views. But consultation 
through either the Chiefs or the Tribal Assemblies. 
would be ineffective, since tribal organisation in 
Bechuanaland (and not only in the Bamangwato 
tribe) is breaking down, and consultation through the 
African Advisory Council and the Joint Advisory 
Council of Europeans and Africans wouid not be 
accepted by the Africans as genuine. In the continued 
absence of established Legislative Councils, Tshekedi 
Khama does not think that consultation or represen- 
tations to the British Parliament can be effective. He 
rejects the argument that Bechuanaland is ‘ not ready’ 
for a Legislative Council and that the people must 
first be taught representative government by the elec- 
tion of Local Councils. ‘To find a few outstanding 
individuals from amongst the African people of 
Bechuanaland, who can confer with the British 
officials on matters of administration, is a much easier 
task to accomplish, than to organise the whole com- 
munity to adopt the accepted standards of modern 
administration by appointing counsellors to sit in 
Local Councils... Meanwhile, the inhabitants of 
Bechuanaland are confused and frustrated when they 
‘try to puzzle out’ what policy the British Govern- 
ment intends to pursue in their Territory. With a 
foreword by Margery Perham, a book list and some 
background information, the pamphlet is a very 
useful one. 
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